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Love thy neighbor; do unto others as you would 
Ruth Gallinot, CPS have done unto you — The Golden Rule, are words 
familiar to each of us. Are they not basically good 
manners — courtesy — consideration for others. We 
are taught these principles from childhood. 


This month of February is credited with birthdays of 
many great people: statesmen, poets, scientists, and 
others, who advocated brotherly love. Indeed, it is 
an appropriate time for Brotherhood Week. But in 
the words of Stephen Vincent Benet: 





“Grant us brotherhood, not only for this day but for 
all our years — a brotherhood not of words but of 
acts and deeds. We are all of us children of earth — 
grant us that simple knowledge. If our brothers are 
oppressed, then we are oppressed. If they hunger 
we hunger. If their freedom is taken away our free- 
dom is not secure.” 







bf A. Kellar, CPS 
Indeed, brotherhood must be universal if our 
troubled world is to live in peace with goodwill 
among all peoples. This is a challenge to each of 
us for: “Brotherhood doesn’t come in a package. It 
is not a commodity to be taken down from the shelf 
with one hand — it is an accomplishment of soul- 
searching prayer and perseverance.” Oveta Culp 
sie Hobby. 


Jane M. Klausman, CPS 


Mrs. Yvonne Lovely, CPS 








The new Royal Electric Typewriter has a responsiveness, a feel, that lightens the days 
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yourself, your secretary, and your company this service: see all the makes of 
electric typewriters. Check them for touch, for printwork, for any other quality you 
wish. Only in this way can you really know the worth of the choice you will make. 
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the most beautiful. 
exciting 
new typewriter 
since 
. typing went 


electric! 
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THE NEW REMINGTON ELECTRIC OUTSTYLES, OUTPERFORMS. 
OUTSMARTS AND OUTDATES ANY OTHER ELECTRIC IN THE FIELD 


Breathtaking breakthrough into tomorrow! The new Remington Electric heralds a 
new dawn of typing ease and comfort for secretaries —a new age of impeccable 
correspondence for letter-signing executives, too. Available in 6 soft pastel 

colors, this fine performer speedily moves mountains of paperwork. 

See the new Remington Electric at your local Remington Rand offfce today! 
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FOR LEADERS 


By the Reverend Michael Daves 


Addison, Texas, for The Methodist Story 
and as first reprinted in “Sunny Sidelights,” 
Melior Vita Chapter, Sioux Falls, South Dakota 


Mi So, you’ve been elected. Con- 
gratulations! It is an honor to know 
that your fellow workers put so much 
faith in you. But any position of 
leadership always carries with it a 
great burden—as you will find out, 
if you have not already. Leadership 
is a hard job—whether in church, 
school, or professional or social or- 
ganizations. There is nothing par- 
ticularly romantic about committee 
meetings. Just plain work. If you 
are like most leaders, you are won- 
dering how you can perform your 
task effectively. Perhaps you have 
spent some sleepless hours worrying 
about it. 

Well, here are some tips that may 
help you get some sleep—and be a 
good leader. 


Create a Positive Atmosphere 


In other words, make the sun 
shine. As the group leader, you are 
in a better position to set the stage 
than anyone else. If you maintain 
a radiant and cheerful attitude, 
chances are good that the group will 
reflect your attitude. On the other 
hand, if you are grumpy and 
grouchy, you may find yourself faced 
with the same. Your group will tend 
to make the same reaction that you 
do as their leader. That is called 
empathy. You can see illustrations 
of this at a football game when peo- 
ple grimace when a player is hurt. 
Or, in a committee meeting when 
members are nervous because the 
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chairman is drumming loudly on the 
desk. The Golden Rule is always 
good everywhere —especially in 
meetings. 

You should also consider other 
things in creating a positive atmos- 
phere. Look around you. The room 
in which you are meeting will cer- 
tainly influence the climate. Is it 
somber and gray? Are the chairs 
comfortable? Is there insufficient 
ventilation? If the surroundings are 
not conducive to comfort, then you 
had better move to another room. 

It is also a good idea to give mem- 
bers of the committee an opportunity 
to talk with one another before and 
after the meeting. It usually is true, 
as the old song has it, “the more we 
get together, the happier we’ll be.” 
When your committee members meet 
informally a feeling of oneness is 
established and business goes more 
smoothly. So, if the meeting is 
scheduled for 7:30, try to arrive 
fifteen minutes earlier and visit. A 
wonderful rapport can be established 
this way. 

Stimulate a Difference of Opinion 

This tip is contradictory to making 
the sun shine. But rain, as well as 
sunshine, helps growth. In every 
group, there should be healthy dif- 
ferences of opinion. If there is not, 
rigor mortis has set in. 

Often people go along with an idea 
not because they are convinced, but 
because they do not wish to be nega- 


tive. The result is, after the vote is 
over and it is time for action, they 
support the program with little en- 
thusiasm or only halfheartedly. 

If you are on your toes, you won’t 
let the group have only an artificial 
unanimity. You will point out the 
power of negative thinking. You will 
bring out facts the group has over- 
looked. You will marshal opposing 
arguments and ask the committee to 
refute them. The leader should do 
anything within the limits of good 
diplomacy that will cause other 
members to think and re-think their 
conclusions. 


Guide the Discussion 

“Anchor the subject before it drifts 
out to sea,” advised an experienced 
leader. Good advice. Nothing is any 
easier than to get off the subject— 
unless it is never to get on the subject 
in the first place. 

We all have a tendency to wander 
into side issues. The discussion 
leader is like a traffic cop in the sense 
that he must stop certain traffic. If 
he does not, he soon finds himself in 
the midst of a traffic jam. 

How to guide the discussion? Ask- 
ing questions is a good device. To 
extend our metaphor, the question is 
like a cop’s whistle. It signals us to 
move on. A_ question challenges 
thinking and imagination, inviting us 
to pursue a different facet of the 
problem. Or, when the discussion is 
“drifting out to sea,” you can remind 
the members in a friendly, yet firm, 
fashion that they should stay on the 
subject. 


Encourage the Members 

Many leaders ask, “How can I get 
them to say something?” Some have 
a simple solution. They ask Mr. 
Silence a question in the hopes of 
drawing him into the discussion. But 
this technique is packed with dyna- 
mite and may have the opposite 
effect. The person might be em- 
barrassed by being “put on the spot,” 
and his absence might be con- 
spicuous at future meetings. The 
leader must realize that there are 
many reasons for nonparticipation in 
a discussion—lack of confidence, fear 
of being rejected, emotional detach- 
ment, to name only a few. Before 
attempting to bring anyone into the 
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discussion, reasons for his silence 
should be examined carefully. Then 
a technique suiting the problem can 
be developed. For example, if the 
nonparticipant is afraid of rejection, 
everyone can make a special effort to 
make him feel at home. 


Discourage the Overly-Aggressive 

Usually there is a bulldozer on 
every committee. He is probably 
unaware of his aggressiveness, he 
plows under the other members and 
creates tension. As with the non- 
participant, the leader must be care- 
ful in dealing with the bulldozer. 
Yet he must be dealt with for the 
sake of the group. If nothing is done 
about the overly-aggressive, demo- 
cratic procedure soon is disrupted. 
The overly-aggressive is a person 
who needs to be understood, rather 
than condemned. Giving him a posi- 
tion of responsibility, such as taking 
notes or heading a subcommittee, 
will help him fulfill his needs with- 
out sacrificing group democracy. 

A more direct approach is simply 
to say, “I appreciate your views on 
the subject, but perhaps we should 
hear from someone else.” Then shift 
the conversation to another willing 
member. 


Prepare to Be Led Yourself 

The test of a good leader is whether 
or not the committee can function 
without him. The common tendency 
(sometimes the fault of the chair- 
man) of many committees is to let 
the chairman function as the com- 
mittee. He presents the arguments, 
resolves the conflicts and implements 
the plans. When this happens, the 
purpose of group action is lost. 

To guard against a committee-of- 
one, you must continually remind 
your group by word and deed that 
they are leaders, too. Each mem- 
ber has a responsibility in planning, 
and everyone has equal rights. Try 
to direct the conversation away from 
yourself. 

Except in very large committee 
meetings, requiring people to address 
the chair in order to gain the floor 
inhibits free communication and 
focuses attention upon the chairman. 
As with government, the discussion 
leader who “governs least, governs 
best.” 
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Only Roytype has the famous Park Avenue 
Silk, the typewriter ribbon that grows 


old without growing gray. Plus over 1000 other 
different kinds of ribbons for every typewriter and tabulator. 

The fact is, the Roytype Park Avenue Silk is the best ribbon 
you can buy today. Here’s why: it has far more strength than 
cotton ribbons, far more ink-holding ability than the nylon ones. 
Costs more, too—but you end up saving because it lasts. 

And it’s just one of the over-a-thousand different quality 
ribbons we can offer. We’ve got them to fit every typewriter 
and tabulator made—and any budget, too. Even one that 
you can insert without a single smudge on your hands... the 
exclusive Royal Twin-Pak. 

Which ones are best for you? Your Roytype representative can 
help you choose exactly the right one—and the right anything 
else, too. He’s got a full stock of office supplies and a whole lot 
of knowledge. Call him. He’ll be there next to immediately. 


A complete line of business supplies... expert help ROYTY E iy 
...and the fastest service, too. p 








261M 
® 
RQYAL Royal McBee Corporation, Port Chester, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please have our Mr. Roytype help us select the proper 
ribbon for our needs. . . and bring a free sample of new Creamee 
Hand Cleaner. 
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Teen-age students from Canton, Ohio are busy adding the final step to their production line while their com- 
pany secretary (foreground) checks company records with adult advisers. 


Junior Achievement 


Wi Would you be able to do your 
present job more effectively if you 
had started training when you were 
sixteen years old? This year thou- 
sands of teen-age girls (and boys!) 
will assume the duties of company 
secretaries as part of their training in 
the Junior Achievement program. 
Junior Achievement is a national 
educational organization designed to 
teach our high school students the 
meaning of Free Enterprise. In Jun- 
ior Achievement these teen-age ty- 
coons have an opportunity of owning 
and operating their own business. 
They are given all of the awards and 
incentives of the typical American 
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businessman plus all the headaches. 
Each September Junior Achievement 
companies are started in forty-two 
states and two Canadian Provinces 
from coast to coast. Each miniature 
company is composed of twenty teen- 
agers—ten boys and ten girls—and is 
assisted by three local businessmen 
or women. These men and women, 
acting as advisers, are experts in the 
field of production, business and 
sales. This year there are over 4,500 
of these miniature companies in 
operation. Products and _ services 
offered by these companies are as 
varied as the personalities of the 
teen-agers involved. Each company 


elects its own officers and appoints 
production, personnel, sales, and 
safety managers. 

One of the most sought after posi- 
tions is that of company secretary. 
Included in the duties of this junior 
executive are keeping official minutes 
of the board of directors meetings, 
supervising the bylaws committee, 
being responsible for the develop- 
ment and execution of company 
leases and contracts and supervising 
the establishment of criteria for Jun- 
ior Achievement awards. In addition 
to this the teen-age secretary is 
taught parliamentary procedure so 
that she may “take over” in the ab- 
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sence of the president and vice 
president. 

Junior Achievement was started in 
1919 by Horace Moses, then presi- 
dent of the Strathmore Paper Com- 
pany. Mr. Moses, along with other 
civic leaders, foresaw the need of pre- 
paring our young people for their 
future role in business. It was his 
feeling that only when teen-agers 
completely understood the American 
system of Free Enterprise could they 
effectively champion its cause. 





Company record keeping is done by 
secretary Carrie Hershey, a member of 
the Southeast Michigan Junior Achieve- 
ment Program. Carrie is responsible 
for the minutes of the board of directors 


meeting, property leases, and other 
company records. 
Although Junior Achievement, 


through financial support of local 
business firms, provides the business 
center, office, and production equip- 
ment, each teen-age company is re- 
sponsible for their own debts includ- 
ing rent, capital deposits, etc. The 
company also pays its members 
wages, salaries, and commissions. 
Each individual company is financed 
through the sale of stock. Junior 
Achievement companies stock sell 
for fifty cents a share. No one person 
may own more than five shares of 
stock. 

Even though Junior Achievement 
companies meet for only two hours 
one night a week, experience shows 
that their time in Junior Achieve- 
ment can change their entire outlook 
on the American business system. 
Robert Hoppock, Professor of Edu- 
cation at New York University, has 
said: “We can give the student a 
text book; we can discuss economic 
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theories in the class room; but we 
have no laboratory in which he can 
find out how well the theories work. 
Junior Achievement provides the 
laboratory we need.” 

Several chapters of NSA are work- 
ing in an advisory capacity with 
Junior Achievement programs 
throughout the country. You may 
want to investigate the advantages 
this program has to offer to the 
youth of your community and work 
with Junior Achievement. 

J. Edgar Hoover, U. S. Federal 


Bureau of Investigation, states Jun- 


ior Achievement: 


“Develops leadership in 


future 


men and women to occupy respon- 
sible posts in industry, labor and 


professions. 


“Develops understanding in prob- 
lems of business which will help fu- 
ture workers to do a better job for 


themselves and employers. 
“Develops enlightenment 


which 


will make for more intelligent voting. 


“Develops better citizens.” 





gcnat aries. 


The Office 








“fixture” type 


She is very nearly the indis- 
pensable woman. Maybe her 
boss takes her a wee bit for 
granted—but he is smart enough 
to pay her handsomely. 


This girl is a charter member 
of the STENOSTIK Club of 
Superior Secretaries. For years 
a user of ERASERSTIK, she was 
delighted when A.W.Faber 
announced STENOSTIK, a modern 
ball pen especially designed 
for secretaries. 


She loves STENOSTIK because 
it is feather-light, beautifully 
balanced, starts fast and flows 
smoothly without skips or clots. 
Its exclusive long-tapered grip 
is kind to her tired fingers. 


Full-length cartridge ink 
supply in blue, black, red or 
green. 39¢—3 for $1. You are 
invited to join the STENOSTIK 
Club today. 


A.W.FABER’S 


STENOSZIK* 


A.W.Faber-Castell Pencil Co., Inc., Newark 3, N. J. 
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@ “J.B.: M.L.C. says we’re O. K. on 
that C. O. D. Your wife called— 
there’s a PTA meeting tonight and 
she needs the MG.” 

Though this secretary’s memo is 
fictitious, it could become reality 
almost any day now. With our mania 
for thumbnail sketches, capsule com- 
ments, digests, news-in-brief, and 
speed, speed, speed, it is little wonder 
that most of us are initial-happy. 
Initialed government agencies dot 
our daily papers like dandelions in a 
meadow. Used to monograming 
our conversations, we turn a disc 
jockey into a DJ, a post exchange 
into a PX—and cut a dignified per- 
sonage down to size by dubbing him 
a VIP. As a sign of the times, play- 
wright Archibald MacLeish, retelling 
the story of Job in modern times, 
made his afflicted hero a business- 
man called J.B. The playwright’s 
‘“jnitial” effort won a Pulitzer Prize. 
There are even cases on record of 
babies being christened with initials 
instead of proper names! 





All About Initials 


By premission of Des Moines Rubber Stamp Company 
and as reprinted in “At Your Fingertips,’ Ottumwa, 


Towa Chapter. 


i" 
Ns y 
2 , F 
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This trend has been a long time in 
the making.— oh, maybe not since 
B.C., but well into A.D. People have 
been dividing time into A.M. and 
P.M. at least since the Nineteenth 
Century. For a lot longer than that, 
B.A.’s, M.A.’s, Ph.D.’s and other 
educated folk have been fond of 
sprinkling i.e. (that is), and e.g. (for 
example) throughout their discourse. 
O. K. has been an expression in the 
U.S.A. at least since 1828, yet few 
people have any notion of how this 
term originated. Even scholarly 
O. K’ers are not completely sure. 
Some say that O. K. derives from the 
Choctaw Indian word, Oke, meaning 
“it is so.” Enemies of Andrew Jack- 
son, a President as famous for his 
sketchy schooling as for his rugged 
leadership, said that Jackson coined 
the abbreviation from “all correct” 
as he spelled it “orl korrect.” Those 
who liked Jackson and his running 
mate, Martin van Buren (later 
elected President) maintained that 
O. K. came from Van Buren’s nick- 
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name Old Kinderhook. (Van Buren 
was born in Kinderhook, New York.) 


Initials have become more and 
more O. K. ever since. In 1844, a 
group of idealistic Britons launched 
an organization which is almost 
never called by anything but its 
initials, Y.M.C.A. The same “short- 
shift” was given to another high- 
minded group founded thirty years 
later, the W.C.T.U. John D. (for 
David) Rockefeller, a frequent con- 
tributor to the Y.M.C.A., made an 
indirect contribution to the folklore 
of initials when the courts ordered 
the split-up of Standard Oil. Among 
the smaller companies formed were 
Esso (S.O. for Standard Oil) and 
Socony (Standard Oil Company of 
New York). Other business firms 
followed this lead and today most big 


corporations have initialed _ nick- 
names. 

Sometimes it figures: who'd 
stumble through Batten, Barton, 


Durstine and Osborn when they can 
say a short snappy, “BBD&O?” On 
the other hand, one of America’s old- 
est, largest, and most polysyllabic in- 
vestment firms has never been known 
by its initials. We refer of course to 
Merrill, Lynch, Pierce, Fenner and 
Smith, formerly Merrill, Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner and Beane, and some- 
times known as “Merrill Lynch’ or 
“Whee, the people.” 

Products, too, have often become 
known by their initials, sometimes to 
the point where people forget their 
actual names. Most Americans have 
seen the sleek, underslung lines of 
the British MG sport car on high- 
ways, in showrooms or at least in the 
pages of a magazine, yet almost no 
Yanks know what the curious initials 
mean. The translation: Morris Ga- 
rages. When the first MG was de- 
signed in 1923, the makers chose the 
initials as a tribute to William 
Morris (later Lord Nuffield), from 
whose pioneer auto enterprise, “The 
Morris Garages,” their own com- 
pany, had sprung. 

Other famous products known by 
their initials include the electronic 
“brain” UNIVAC (Universal Auto- 
matic Computer) and the radar upon 
which so much of our national de- 
fense depends. Did you know that 
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RADAR stands for “radio detecting 
and ranging?” 

The initial craze has gone even 
further. After the war, Americans 
developed a fondness for initials that 
spell out words. Some agencies, like 
SHAPE (Supreme Headquarters of 
the Allied Powers in Europe) and 
CARE (formerly Cooperative Ameri- 
can Remittances to Europe and now 
Cooperative American Remittances 
to Everywhere) were long suspected 
of choosing their titles so that the 
first letters formed a word. A recent 
addition is the DEW (distant early 
warning) radar line that stretches 
across the northern frontier of the 
U. S. 

The government has always been 
an ace initial-coiner. The FBI was 
organized in 1908; the ICC (Inter- 
state Commerce Commission) dates 
back even farther, to 1887. But it 
was in the Roosevelt era that “the 
letter of the law” really became a 
reality. The AAA, CCC, FTC, 
NIRA—the list of acts and commis- 
sions goes on indefinitely. One legend 
has it that the National Industrial 
Recovery Act, which attempted to 
draw up codes of fair industrial com- 
petition, inspired thousands of de- 
pression-battered parents to name 
their infant daughters Nira. The 
Supreme Court eventually ruled the 
law unconstitutional, but that did 
not help the little girls. 

Most initials stand for only one 
name, but one of America’s most fa- 
mous citizens has a middle initial 
that symbolizes two names—or none, 
depending on how you look at it. 
Former President Harry S. Truman 
caused a lot of comment with his 
mysterious middle initial. Even- 
tually he explained that his family 
had disagreed over whether his mid- 
dle name should be Shipp or Solo- 
mon, so he pacified both sides by 
using only the S. 


Other countries also share the 
U. S. weakness for initials. The 
Russians so far have not claimed 
their invention, but the Russian 
“government agency,” O.G.P.U., 
N.K.V.D., and M.V.D.—all succes- 
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sive versions of the secret police—is 
notorious throughout the world. 
When an Englishman makes good, 
he often resembles a one-man 
bureaucracy, signing his name Sir 
John Smith-Jones, Q.C., O.B.E. 
(Queen’s Counsellor, Order of the 
British Empire), and as many other 
honorific initials as he has managed 
to accumulate. And it is the British 


who may have contributed the most 
colorful chapter to the checkered his- 
tory of initials, with a little event 
called the O.P. riots. In 1809, Eng- 
land’s famous Covent Garden Thea- 
ter reopened after a disastrous fire— 
at increased admission prices. For 
three months thereafter, crowds 
mobbed the theater shouting “O.P., 
O.P.! (old prices, old prices!) ” 





Most likely to succeed 


is the girl who uses the right typing paper. 


No messy erasure marks, no strikeovers. 


Her work is always’clean and neat because an 


ordinary pencil eraser flicks away typing errors. 


She’s tops in typists—she uses 


Millers Falls EZERASE 
BOND and ONION SKIN 





MILLERS FALLS PAPER COMPANY «+ MILLERS FALLS, MASS. 


iS] MANUFACTURER OF OLD DEERFIELD BOND, GIBRALTAR ONION SKIN, MILLERS FALLS BOND 
AND ONION SKIN, EZERASE BOND AND ONION SKIN, MILLERS FALLS OPAQUE PARCHMENT 
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Private Secretary’s Examination 
of London 

@ For a second month this page will 
be devoted to reviewing practices in 
the testing of secretaries for award- 
ing certificates in other countries. 
Last month the Australian examina- 
tion was briefly reviewed. Under the 
sponsorship of the London Chamber 
of Commerce, a Private Secretary’s 
Diploma is awarded to secretaries 
who pass all sections of a six-part 
examination. This examination is 
described here based on the bro- 
chure released by the Commercial 
Education Committee of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


The English section requires writ- 
ing of reports or letters from given 
data. Commercial vocabulary and 
grammar are tested through recogni- 
tion and correction of reports. Mate- 
rial may be taken from the financial 
culumns of a periodical. 


The Secretarial Practice and Office 
Procedure section requires the know]l- 
edge of the scope of the duties of the 
private secretary such as handling 
incoming and outgoing mail, postage 
book, petty cash, reference books 
and sources of information, common 
abbreviations, arranging appoint- 
ments, home and foreign travel ar- 
rangements, minutes, and simple 
banking and post office transactions. 

The Meetings section requires the 
candidate to produce a report, sum- 
mary or minutes of a normal meet- 
ing, conference, debate, or lecture, 
which will be brought to them by a 
sound film of about 20 minutes’ dura- 
tion. 


The Shorthand-Typeuriting §sec- 
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Certified Professional Secretary 


by George A. Wagoner 


Dean of the Institute for Certifying Secretaries 


tion includes dictation of correspond- 
ence and other matter through a 
sound film. Candidates must tran- 
scribe the correspondence and other 
copy as well as carry out efficiently 
the instructions which are given in 
the film. 

The General section requires the 
candidate to show powers of logical 
thought and clear expression and 
their interest in affairs of public and 
current importance by answering a 
group of questions on topics from 
current events. 

The sixth section is the Interview. 
The candidate is expected to answer 
clearly and intelligently questions 
dealing with hypothetical situations 
in the office. The object of the inter- 
view is to satisfy the Board that the 
candidate possesses the necessary 
personality and aptitude of mind to 
justify the award of the diploma. 

Selected questions from a recent 
examination in Secretarial Practice 
and Office Procedures are as follows: 

1. Outline the arrangements you 
consider would have to be made 
for a two-day conference of 
sixty sales representatives 
called to discuss the sales pol- 
icy for the ensuing year. The 
conference is to take place one 
month hence at Head Office, 
commencing at 11:30 a.m. on 
each day, and the representa- 
tives will be coming from dif- 
ferent parts of the United King- 
dom. 

2. Letters, about which further in- 
formation is required before re- 
plies can be sent, have been 
kept out of their files. This has 
caused a certain amount of con- 


fusion in your office, and you 
have been instructed to suggest 
arrangements whereby incom- 
plete files can be avoided, with- 
out overlooking correspondence 
in suspense. What would you 
recommend? 

3. Indicate the sources of refer- 
ence: (i) a publication; (ii) 
other than a publication and ex- 
cluding a Chamber of Com- 
merce, from which the following 
information can be obtained: 
a. The price of rubber yester- 

day. 

b. Bank holidays in Scotland. 

c. The quickest way to remit 25 
pounds (sum of money) to 
Uganda. 

e. Details of certain discussions 
which took place in the 
House of Lords six months 
ago. 

In the General section about 150 
words must be written on each of five 
topics. Some of the topics recently 
used are as follows: 

1. Commercial television. 

2. “Equal pay for equal work.” 
Indicate in your answer what 
effect, if any, it might have on 
the export trade of this country. 

3. What are Chambers of Com- 
merce, and what services in the 
main do they render to the busi- 
ness community? Do they dif- 
fer in any way from Chambers 
of Trade? 

4. Business risks and insurance. 

5. The effect on employment of 
office mechanization, particu- 
larly in the light of modern de- 
velopments. 
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QUICKIE 


~. 


QUIZ 


PUNCTUATION 


1. All office managers are interested 


in the subject that is being so 
widely discussed__automation. 
(a) 

(b) - 

ke). ; 

(d) — 


. These qualifications are impor- 

tant for a supervisor__ 

1. knowledge of various jobs 

2. interest in people 

3. understanding of human na- 
ture 

(a) — 

(b) ; 

(c) 

(d) no punctuation 


3. Once the problem of inequitable 


distribution of work was brought 
to his attention__a change was 
made. 

ta), 

GD): 

(c) — 

(d) no punctuation 


. The rather complicated plan_ 
that you suggest in your letter. 
cannot be introduced now. 


(a) , 

(b) 

Key 5 

(d) no punctuation 


. Mr. Brown is a member of the 
panel on ___ playgrounds. 


(a) childrens’ 
(b) children’s 
(c) childrens 
(d) childs’ 





. The plant manager is looking for 
a _________ apartment. 
(a) three or four room 
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. We have decided to send 


(b) three or four-room 
(c) three- or four-room 
(d) none of the foregoing 


. Your reply will reach me quickly 


if you will use the enclosed__ 
stamped__addressed envelope. 
(a) , 

(b) , 

(c) no punctuation 

(d) none of the foregoing 





invitations to the business show. 
(a) individually addressed 

(b) individually-addressed 

(ec) individually, addressed 

(d) none of the foregoing 


. The man__who is entering the 


office__is the one with whom you 
have an appointment. 

KO) 4 » 

(b) , 

(c) ; 

(d) no punctuation 


. After you have read the material 


carefully__you may mark it for 
filing but the necessary cross- 
reference cards should be made 
out__and filed in the proper 
place. 


(a) . 
(b) 

fe) , ; 
(a). ,..3 


11. ___ office is being rearranged. 


(a) Mary’s and Gladys’ 
(b) Mary and Gladys’ 
(c) Mary’s and Gladys’s 
(d) Mary and Gladys 


12. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


ie 


To achieve recognition is the 
goal of many people. 

CS ae 

(b) —- 

Ge): 5 

(d) no punctuation 


. The report was written in a 


smooth__informal__style. 
Oy: 5- % 

(b) , 

(c) ; 

(d) no punctuation 


The secretary requested better 
working conditions__not more 
money. 

(a) : 

(b) ; 

(c) , 

(d) no punctuation 


In 1950 our sales amounted to 
$20,000__in 1952__$25.000. 

A)= 5 > 

(b) , 

(ce); , 

(d) none of the above 


Carbon__erasers__etc___ should 
be in the desk drawer. 


S25 « » 
(B)) 5. + 

() 5 <“ 
Q) 5 2 os 


I have just finished writing an 
article__What is a Certified Pro- 
fessional Secretary__ 














(a) ri a 
(b) ” v gi 
(c) - 9” 
(d) ” we 
answers 
(P) 6 
(9) “LI (8) °8 
(P) ‘91 (P) “L 
(2) “CI (2) ‘9 
(9) “I (q) ‘*¢ 
(q) “1 (P) F 
(P) “GI (8) *€ 
(q) ‘Il (2) % 
(2) ‘OL (P) ‘T 
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MEDICAL SECRETARIES ON S. S. HOPE 


OR OO OO OO 


by Carol La Varn 


former Women’s Editor, The Washington Daily News 


@ Four top secretaries are among sixty gallant Ameri- 
cans aboard the good ship HOPE, the hospital training 
vessel on a teaching and training mission in Indonesia. 


The four secretaries on board have an unusual 
variety of backgrounds for their work with the doctors 
and nurses who will be training Indonesian medical 
people in techniques to help them with the medical 
problems of their densely-populated new nation. 

The women have in common an interest in travel, a 
dedication to mankind, and initiative which prompted 
them to seek out the directors of Project HOPE when 
they first read about plans for the ship, to ask whether 
their talents could be used on its maiden voyage. 


In charge of secretarial work for the S.S. HOPE is 
Johana Vettoretti of Yonkers, New York. 


Recently, she wrote from the ship, then on its way 
from Djakarta to Surabaya, to Dr. William B. Walsh, 
Washington, D. C., internist who is Director of Project 
HOPE, about her impressions of the first Indonesian 
stop. 

The first days, she wrote, were spent in a flurry of 
formalities, official greetings, and visits by the press, 
dignitaries, members of the medical profession, and as 
many of the publie who could secure passes. 

President Sukarno of Indonesia arrived by helicop- 
ter to give his greeting. 

Miss Vettoretti found she was able to take the un- 
usual conditions pretty much in stride. 

“On the third day we took on patients and this was 
quite an experience. We were descénded upon in great 
numbers, and it was necessary to register the patients, 
get them into their beds in the wards, and prepare fer 
their care and feeding.”’ As for the work from then on, 
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“This was all within one’s realm of expectation.” 

The first patients, who were to serve as subjects for 
teaching seminars, arrived in small ambulances from 
all parts of Djakarta. 

The program on the ship includes up to four daily 
training sessions. Native medical people in classrooms 
watch operations on closed circuit television. 

Miss Vettoretti, a graduate of Theodore Roosevelt 
High School, Bronx, New York, and Paine-Hall School, 
New York, worked as executive secretary to the Direc- 





Members of the Presidential Chapter pitching in at HOPE 
headquarters are (left to right) Ann Winkler; Phyllis E. 
Pesce, president; Anne McDermott, immediate past presi- 
dent; and Eileen M. Robson, Delaware-Maryland-District 
of Columbia division treasurer. 


tor of Research at the Hospital for Special Surgery, 
New York, before accepting her job with the HOPE. 


As chief medical secretary aboard the ship, Miss 
Vettoretti has responsibility for establishing a system 
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of medical records keeping for the current voyage, 


which will take the HOPE through the islands from . 


Surabaya to Singapore before it returns to the United 
States, and for tours which follow. 


Also aboard the reconditioned Navy hospital ship 
when it sailed from San Francisco in the fall were three 
other secretaries. They are: 


@ Maria Nuncia Digges of Bradshaw, Maryland, 
a twenty-four-year-old graduate of Marymount Junior 
College, Arlington, Virginia. 


After receiving her diploma as a medical secretary, 
Miss Digges worked first at the Chronic Disease Clinic 
at Johns Hopkins University Hospital, Baltimore; 
then medical secretary to the head of the Division of 
Radiotherapy at the University of Maryland Hospital, 
also in Baltimore. 


Maria Digges read an item in “Time” magazine 
early in 1959 about plans for raising money by public 
contribution to outfit and staff a hospital training ship 
to help teach medical people in newly developing 
countries. She wrote immediately to the Program’s 
offices in Washington to ask if there were a need for 
medical secretaries for the ship. 


After Maria sailed from San Francisco eighteen 
months later, her father wrote proudly to Dr. Walsh 
to say, “The thoughts of America regarding those lofty 
aims of Project HOPE are reflected in this household 
since my daughter sailed with great enthusiasm on the 
mission.” 


@ Mrs. Irene Bernard, a former publications editor 
in physical sciences and engineering, who had worked 
as a medical secretary at a naval hospital earlier in 
her career. 


Mrs. Bernard’s secretarial training was a summer 





Charlotte Roller, Chicago (right), checks records with one 
of her Indonesian counterparts. Interpreters are helping 
with the language problem, but the Americans have found 
that many Indonesians have learned English in school. 


The bright white ship HOPE I is home this year to four American secretaries who are working with the top 
doctors and nurses on the hospital training ship now in the Republic of Indonesia. 


a re 


46 371 aa, 
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course at Chillicothe, Ohio, Business College. She had 
two years of college at Missouri Wesleyan. 
“T am now free to travel,” she wrote the Project’s 
directors. “Both of my children are grown. My daugh- 
ter is happily married.” 
Mrs. Bernard is now traveling with the ship. 


@ Charlotte Roller of Chicago, a 1953 graduate of 
the University of Missouri, with a Bachelor in 
Journalism. 

Most of Miss Roller’s work had been in publications 
and public relations. She was Assistant Editor of Hos- 
pitals magazine, the journal of the American Hospital 
Association, when she read about Project HOPE. 

“Is there anything I can do to help make this 
project a success?” she wrote to Dr. Walsh. “I am not 
a doctor, nurse, or medical student, but an excellent 
typist, with good shorthand. I believe that I could be 
an asset to the hospital ship’s staff.” 

The four American secretaries work with sixty 
doctors, nurses, dentists, and technicians who are also 
aboard the ship for the year. In addition, rotating 
teams of volunteers come out from the United States 
for periods up to four months. 

The women of HOPE, both nurses and secretaries, 
were chosen for their adaptability and their dedication 
to other people. Aboard ship, each American woman 
shares a room with an Indonesian counterpart. 

The secretaries wear cool and simple cotton uni- 
forms, which they prefer to the problems of coping with 
personal wardrobes. Everyone works a seven-day week 
and each day’s duties may last twelve hours. The cli- 
mate is tropical and the feeling of remoteness from 
home is very strong. Mail comes seldom and other 
communication is difficult. 

Besides the daily schedule of the ship, the Ameri- 
cans aboard extend the people-to-people idea to their 
off-duty evening hours as much as possible. They 
visit the homes of Indonesian friends, keep speaking 
engagements, perform and attend ceremonial functions, 
and do as much as possible to build individual friend- 
ships. 

Dr. Walsh has commented about the women: “They 
get along with each other in a way that is almost too 
good to be true. The Indonesians press gifts on them 
and invite them everywhere.” 

Miss Vettoretti wrote to Dr. Walsh, “I find the Indo- 
nesians very gentle, kind, hospitable people, anxious to 
please us and make us feel at home. In Djakarta, I 
was very impressed with the beauty of the countryside. 
The sight of the rice paddies and tea gardens up and 
around the mountains is one of unforgettable beauty.” 

From Djakarta, the HOPE sailed to Surabaya, and 
to Bali, where it was at Christmas. Sumbawa was 
next and next stop is Makassar in the Celebes. 

While there are only four secretaries aboard the 
ship, the work of thousands of others is necessary to 
keep the HOPE afloat. In Washington, volunteers 
from the Presidential Chapter of the National Secre- 
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Chief secretary Johana Vettoretti (left), of Yonkers, New 
York, talks with a lovely Indonesian lady who was among 
the first day’s visitors to the HOPE in Djakarta. 


taries Association contribute hours of work each week 
to the National Headquarters of Project HOPE. They 
file, type, and prepare mailings. 


HOPE’s president, Dr. William B. Walsh, says: 
“The women on board the S.S. HOPE—the nurses, the 
doctors, the medical technicians, the secretaries—are 
worth their weight in diamonds. They are a symbol to 
all of Southeast Asia that Americans are willing to 
work for peace, that Americans are willing to help the 
new nations of the world help themselves.” 


Secretaries in other cities can help their local com- 
mittees of HOPE in the same way and they can help 
raise vitally needed funds in a variety of ways. For 
information on how you can work for the success of 
this unique project, write to the Department of De- 
velopment, Project HOPE, 1818 M Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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How's 
Your 


(SEOGRAPHY? 


The following is an excerpt from Sheaffer’s Handbook for Secre- 
taries which was prepared and published with the cooperation of The 
Foundation for Business Education, Inc., as a contribution to the 
teaching of business education by The W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company, 
Fort Madison, Iowa, as appeared in “The Buzzer,” Tire Town Chap- 
ter, Akron, Ohio. 


Identical City Names 


@ You must be careful not to assume that because 
Buffalo, for example, is such a large and well-known 
city that there is but one city bearing that name and 
that it is located in the state of New York. There are 
in fact eighteen cities with the identical name. Do 
you know that there are sixteen cities bearing the name 
Bridgeport? Always check to be sure that you have 
the correct state before addressing a letter or package, 
for there are many names of large cities that are dupli- 
cated many times in other states. A list of some of 
these well-known cities follows: 


Times Duplicated 


CITY in Other States 
Boston (Massachusetts) See 
Bridgeport (Connecticut) : eee 
Buffalo (New York)... ER RN ony | | 
Cleveland (Ohio) ae: ee hates oc oe 
Dayton (Ohio) ie Aas . 18 
Denver (Colorado) _.. : aos ee 
Hartford (Connecticut) a js 
Newark (New Jersey) Se 
Portland (Oregon) __- meee he 14 
Springfield (Massachusetts) = 22 


Geographical Homonyms 

All of us are acquainted with the group of words in 
our language referred to as homonyms, words that 
sound alike but that are spelled differently. A number 
of cities are included in this group, and we shall refer 
to them as geographical homonyms. A list of the more 
commonly occurring geographical homonyms is pre- 
sented below. Included in this list are a few pairs of 
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cities that are not true homonyms but they are words 
with spellings so similar that they are sometimes 
confused. 


Lewiston;, Idaho, Maine 
Alleghany, California Lewistown;Montana, 
Allegheny, Pennsylvania Pennsylvania 

Asheville, North Carolina Morganton, North Carolina 
Ashville, Ohio Morgantown, West Virginia 
Brookline, Massachusetts Muncie, Indiana 


Brooklyn, New York Muncy, Pennsylvania 


Charleston, South Carolina Fn nen §* woo gel 


Charles Town, West Virginia Pat ae 5 
Charleston, West Virginia Pa nae California. 
Dunmor, Kentucky __ Pitsburg, Ohio ” 
Dunmor e, West Virginia Pittsburg, California, Kansas 
Edinburg, Texas Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Edinburgh, Scotland Reading, Pennsylvania 
Gardiner, Maine Redding, California 
Gardner, Massachusetts Savanna, Illinois 

Gary, Indiana Savannah, Georgia 

Geary, Oklahoma Stamford, Connecticut 
Gerry, New York Stanford, Kentucky 
Johnston, Rhode Island West Chester. Pennsylvania 
Johnstown, New York Westchester County 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania New York y 
Kearney, Nebraska Wooster, Ohio 

Kearny, New Jersey Worcester, Massachusetts 


Allegany, New York 


Spellings of the Names of Foreign Cities and 
Countries 


Because the names of foreign cities and countries 
are frequently spelled differently from their American 
equivalents, the following list of both spellings should 
prove helpful: 


AMERICAN FOREIGN 

Antwerp, Belgium Antwerpen, Belgie (Flemish) 
Anvers, Belgique (French) 
Athinai, Ellas (Greek) 
Brussel, Belgie (Flemish) 
Bruxelles, Belgique (French) 

hile Chili (Spanish, French, Italian) 
Florence, Italy Firenze, Italia (Italian) 
Geneva, Switzerland Geneve, Suisse (French) 

Genf, »chweiz (German) 

Hague, The; Holland ’s Gravenhage, Nederland (Dutch) 
Havana, Cuba La Habana, Cuba (Spanish) 
Lisbon, Portugal Lisboa, Portugal (Portuguese) 
Moscow. Soviet Union Moskva, U.S.S.R. (Russian) 
Prague, Czechoslovakia, 

or Czeko-Slovakia 
Rome, Italy 
Romania, also Roumania 

and Rumania 
Venice, Italy 
Vienna, Austria 
Warsaw. Poland 


Athens, Greece 
Brussels, Belgium 


Praha, Czechoslovensko (Czech) 
Roma, Italia (Italian) 


Romania (Romanian) 
Venezia, Italia (Italian) 
Wien, Osterreich (German) 
Warszawa, Polska (Polish) 


In recent years the names of several foreign cities 
have been permanently changed. A few such changes 
are given here: 


FORMER NAME PRESENT NAME 
Christiana, Norway Oslo 
Constantinople, Turkey Istanbul 
Peking, China Peiping 
Pernambuco, Brazil Recife 
Porto Rico uerto Rico 


P 
Queenstown, Irish Free State Cobh, Ireland (Eire) 
St. Petersburg, Russia Leningrad, U.S.S.R. 
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The questionnaire was distributed to 225 executive secre- 
taries by officials of the National Secretaries Association 
and the Association of Administrative Assistants or Private 
Secretaries. Both of these organizations are self-improve- 
ment groups open to secretaries with reasonable experience. 
At least seven years’ experience is required before exami- 
nations may be written. The questionnaires were com- 
pleted and returned by 134 secretaries for a return of 59.9 

er cent. Returns were heaviest from Ontario and Quebec 
but they were also received from the Maritimes, British 
Columbia, and the Prairie provinces. 


Some Facts About the Secretaries Who Answered 
Educational background: 
High School 99.9% 
Business School 45% 
University 18% — 16% graduated 
How many years a secretary? 
The average has been a secretary for more than ten 
years but less than fifteen. 


When do they change jobs? 

22% moved in 0- 5 years after becoming secretary 

36% moved in 6-10 years after becoming secretary 

20% moved in 11-15 years after becoming secretary 
4% moved in 16-20 years after becoming secretary 
0% moved in 21-25 years after becoming secretary 
1% moved in 26-30 years after becoming secretary 

52% of all secretaries changed firms after becoming 

secretary. 


What about advancing with boss? 
Only 20% of those who changed jobs advanced with 
their bosses while some 26% of those who did not 
change jobs moved with their bosses. 


Here’s How They Answered the Questions 


YES NO N.A. 
Did you aspire to your present 


position? ______. 55% 28% 17% 
Did you move with the boss?.. 50% 50% 
Do other secretaries aspire to your 

position? _____. 66% 17% 17% 


Does your employer expect you to 
manage any personal affairs (birth- 
day gifts, shopping, paying bills, 


etc.)? ato - 67% 38% 
Do you do any ‘accounting?.. . 50% 50% 
Do you rewrite reports? - . 60% 40% 
Do you mark items or articles he 

should read? 76% 24% 


Do you screen his mail to stop let- 

ters that should be handled by 

someone else in the company?... 83% 15% 2% 
Do you query people that phone 

him 17% 21% 2% 
Is it as “good a “job as. you ‘thought 


it would be?________. 65% 35% 
Is_ there enough ‘responsibility | in 

your job? - 50% 50% 
Do you consider ‘your “work load 

heavy? ___. 50% 50% 


Would you recommend | your job. ‘to 
a girl looking for assistance in 


choosing a career? _____ _. 84% 12% 4% 
Does he use a dictating machine? 36% 64% 
Do you work overtime? Never 64% 
Seldom 56% 
Often 36% 


Does he ever ask advice on business?..Never 7% 
Seldom 41% 


Often 32% 
If he did, would you consider it?_.___.. Bad? 88% 
Good? 4% 


How many people do you work for?..Average of One 
How could you make your job more efficient and profit- 
able to the company? 
——more responsibility 
——someone to handle routine work 
being kept up to date by daily “10-minute” un- 
interrupted meeting with employer 
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Qualities Most Liked in an En 


Abruptness 
Late dictation 
Dishonesty 


Habits Lea 


What Vour Soar 


by Bruce Daver 


Reprinted by permission from 
A Canadian publ 


@ Canada’s top secretaries have taken a hard look 
at Canada’s top executives, and their frank comments 
reveal the women are well aware it takes more than an 
impressive title to make a “perfect” executive. In fact, 
the answers to a nationwide poll of secretaries con- 
ducted by Executive Magazine indicate the perfect 
executive is a very rare creature indeed. If the secre- 
taries are critical of their bosses, they do it construc- 
tively—thoughtfully, listing their likes and dislikes for 
those who would enter their executive hall of fame. 

If you are modestly hiding your ability, be careful 
for seventy per cent of the secretaries consider ability 
the prime requirement in the make-up of a top execu- 
tive. Courtesy is important because the same percent- 
age mark this quality equally important. According 
to fifty per cent of the women, if you are too busy to 
recognize your secretary’s efforts you are not only 
losing points, but you are probably not getting the 
best out of your capable assistant. Loyalty to em- 
ployees, the ability to give constructive criticism and 
concise instructions follow in that order. Close behind 
these favored traits come integrity and honesty, the 
latter an exceedingly popular write-in on the ballot. 

Secretaries are also keenly aware of their bosses’ 
work habits, how he organizes his time, his tempera- 
ment under pressure, his personal conduct, appearance, 


. 
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-an Employer 


Ability 
Recognition 
Courtesy 


its Least Liked in an Employer 


Sooretary Thinks 


Bruce L Javenport 


rmission from Executive Magazine 


Janadian publication. 


~ 


and sense of humor. If you feel you are above reproach 
in these matters, then you are obviously not the cause 
of wrath of the young lady who wrote condemning dis- 
organization: “I believe that any secretary will agree 
that bosses, in general, are great time wasters. They 
talk endlessly on the telephone, have lengthy discus- 
sions and meetings and then suddenly realize with 
horror that a lot of work still has to be done.” 


On Understanding Secretaries 


Many women added comments on how to treat a 
secretary and it would appear man’s inherent inability 
to understand woman also pertains to his business life. 
We must assume from comments on the poll that too 
few employers have learned the ultimate secret. The 
remark which best exemplifies numerous comments is: 
“T can put up with abruptness, late work, anything but 
a belittling, patronizing attitude. The boss should 
learn to take the intelligence of his secretary for 
granted.” Much to be admired and fortunate indeed 
is the one man of whom a solitary secretary enthused 

. “my boss is perfect . . . no complaints.” 

On the debit side, the secretaries listed impoliteness 
as the greatest cause of discontent. Some even com- 
plained of being treated like domestics by their em- 
ployer’s wife and family. “The secretary many times 
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is the brunt of a bad temper and discourtesy that no 
employer would socially extend to a woman. Why?” 
“A secretary is often treated as a maid by an employer 
and by his family. Family, particularly wife, are de- 
manding and discourteous.” “General discourtesy to a 
secretary is too prevalent.” 

About twenty per cent listed unnecessary late dicta- 
tion as another annoying feature of their job. Strangely 
enough, however, only thirty per cent of those who 
complained of this stated they worked overtime 
“often.” Fifteen per cent said they “never” or “rarely” 
worked overtime, and fifty-five per cent answered that 
they seldom worked after regular office hours. 


Dishonesty and lack of integrity came in for con- 
siderable criticism. A startlingly high twenty-five per 
cent complained that employers, present or past, had 
been dishonest and “too quick to put the blame on 
someone else’s shoulders.” Several secretaries criti- 
cized their bosses for “using the secretary to tell their 
lies” and another said she admired the “honesty to 
admit any error and not blame the innocent secretary 
all the time.” This is a pretty high percentage for a 
complaint, showing how strongly the secretaries feel 
about it. 

Close behind these more common causes of irrita- 
tion came indifference to the position of executive 
secretary, and—strangely enough—the executive’s own 
position in the company, disloyalty to staff, lack of 
integrity, lack of business information, petty preju- 
dices, and last, but obviously important to someone, 
cigar smoke. 

The questionnaire gave a pretty clear picture of the 
average executive secretary. It has changed consider- 
ably since Sinclair Lewis described the white-collar 
girl in “The Job,” a critical work of the 1920’s. Of the 
secretary he wrote: “Somewhat outside the main 

archy was the small corps of secretaries, each the 
‘daily confidante to one of the gods.’ Nevertheless, 
these confidantes were not able to associate with the 
gods—or be friendly, in coat room, or rest room, or 
elevator with the unrecognized horde of girls who 
merely copied or took the bright young men’s dictation. 

“These girls of the common herd were expected to 
call the secretaries ‘Miss’ no matter what street corner 
impertinences they used to one another. Factional 
rivalry split them.” 


Category of the Office Wife 


No doubt many a top secretary these days feels that 
she is out in limbo because of her awareness of front 
office thinking on many topics affecting her co-workers. 
However, the world has moved forward socially since 
the twenties. 

The editors of Fortune magazine described the secre- 
tary and office girl in a more kindly light. They wrote: 
“The male is the name on the door, the hat on the coat 
rack, and the smoke in the corner room. But the male 
is not the office. 


“The office is the competent woman on the end of 
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his buzzer, the two young ladies chanting his name 
endlessly into the telephone . . . and the elegant miss 
in the reception room recognizing his friends and dis- 
posing of his antipathies with the pleasant voice and 
the impersonal eye of a presidential consort.” 

Much closer to the truth was the sociological survey 
“White Collar,” written for the Guggenheim Founda- 
tion by C. Wright Mills in 1951. “The private secre- 
tary is someone’s confidential assistant and in many 
cases can actually act for him on many not always 
routine matters. She takes care of his appointments, 
his daily schedule, his checkbook—is in short justi- 
fiably called his office wife. If her boss’s office warrants 
it she may even have stenographers and typists work- 
ing for her.” 

Our poll confirmed this latter analysis and revealed 
further that senior secretaries have been given con- 
siderable responsibility without sufficient authority. 
Very few mentioned authority outright, but it was a 
thinly-veiled issue in some of the comments. In this 
respect the secretary’s position in the business world 
is similar to that of the foreman in the industrial com- 
plex. Like the foreman, the executive secretary is 
neither management nor labor. Much of the foreman’s 
previous authority has been weakened by the union 
contract. His former duties in personnel administra- 
tion, at least, have been taken over by industrial and 
union relations specialists whose moves within a gen- 
eral plan are motivated by strategy rather than the 
exigencies of day to day production. 

The secretary, on the other hand, is gaining respon- 
sibility—often on her own volition. But her role and 
authority is limited by the age-old occupational hazard 
of being a woman. Resentment in this area comes out 
in comments like the following: “I am willing to accept 
training in initial contact with clients. However, I am 
not sure whether this would be to the best advantage 
of the firm, perhaps men prefer dealing with men. If 
that is the thinking, I would appreciate having it ex- 
plained to me.” 

Others wrote: “Men need not fear to delegate re- 
sponsibility to their secretaries. The secretary will not 
—if she is competent—overstep her authority. When 
we are treated, at times, as if we were three-year-old 
morons, we naturally resent it...” “There seems to 
be a resentment towards a woman having any feelings, 
responsibility or apparent intelligence. The scope and 
field for advancement is very limited to a woman even 
with proved ability.” “. .. but being a woman, and like 
other companies men are in preferred position.” “I 
have some responsibility but not much real authority 
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to carry through a project. I could do a better job if 
I had more.” 


The Far-Fetched Fictional Secretary 

Miss Helen Balkwill, former chairman of the public 
relations and publicity committee of the Canadian divi- 
sion of the National Secretaries Association, put the 
basic problem in another manner: “Fiction writers 
have created a false image of secretary prestige, mak- 
ing it synonymous with snobbery, a misrepresentation 
the NSA is striving to correct. Too often the public 
accepts the illusion that a secretary is a young, over- 
dressed girl who does not mingle with stenographers, 
file clerks or other inferiors. We feel we may not look 
for individual prestige until the proven worth of our 
profession commands the esteem of the public in 
general.” 

The “average” executive secretary as portrayed by 
the questionnaire is certainly not the brassy, gum- 
chewing type of movies and situation comedy TV. In 
reaching the top she has fulfilled an ambition. She 
thinks her job is “as good—if not better” than antici- 
pated and she would recommend the secretarial field 
and her own job in particular, although an amazingly 
high percentage said they would not recommend their 
position. 

The comment “too lonely” seems to indicate there 
may still be some truth to Lewis’s satirical jab at the 
distaff side of the business-world caste-system, particu- 
larly in larger firms and offices. 

She has been a secretary for more than ten years 
and less than fiften, and she changed firms at least 
once in the first ten years after becoming a secretary. 
She feels, if she is at the top, that most women in the 
office would like her job—a job she obtained on her 
own abilities, although in the first few years she prog- 
ressed as her boss advanced. 

Her employer’s personal affairs have become her 
responsibility. She seldom does any accounting, but 
she does write or rewrite a considerable number of 
reports. A lot of what her employer reads is guided 
by her knowledge of what would or should interest 
him, for she marks articles and comments for his 
perusal. Although she does not screen his mail, she 
answers a lot of it on her own, based on what he would 
reply under the circumstances. 

She thinks her job has sufficient responsibility, but 
would gladly handle more if it would lessen her boss’s 
routine work load. Most of the time her work load is 
“not heavy.” She is used as a sounding board on deci- 
sions affecting personnel and not guided by company 
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policy, a responsibility she appreciates. Most secre- 


taries work for only one person, although one dis- © 


gruntled young lady underlined “125” after the ques- 
tion: how many people do you work for? The real 
answer to this question could conceivably lie in the 
statement of an executive secretary of more than 
20-years’ experience: “I could handle a far greater 
work load, probably two top executives, if they would 
transfer their dictation to machines. I do not feel this 
will come about because the higher a man goes the 
more he feels the need of a secretary of his own and 
the prestige it carries.” 

The average secretary has been to high school or 
taken commercial courses. Eighteen per cent of the 
top secretaries graduated from university. Another 
sixteen per cent have attended university either for 
degree or extension courses. Slightly more than ten 
per cent have attended high school, business college, 
and university. This is an extremely high educational 
level for a group which seeks, but has not attained as 
yet, professional status. 

Those who graduated from university do not con- 
form to the over-all results of the survey. Forty-six per 
cent of the graduates aspired to their position com- 
pared to the fifty-five per cent of non-university grad- 
uates. While seventeen per cent of non-university sec- 
retaries admitted not aspiring to their positions, forty- 
one per cent of the university graduates are holding a 
job they did not seek. Forty-five per cent of non- 
university secretaries said they moved with the boss, 
but only sixteen per cent of university graduates 
answered “yes” to this question. Eighty-three per cent 
of the university graduates said they got their posi- 
tion without assistance from a rising executive. 


It’s a Sought After Position 

To the question: Do other women aspire to your 
position?, calculated to give an insight into the regard 
the secretary holds of her own job, sixty-two per cent 
of the university graduates answered in the affirmative 
compared to sixty-six per cent of non-graduates. One- 
quarter of them answered “No” to the question, 
whereas only a sixth of the non-university secretaries 
felt nobody wanted their job. The over-all poll reveals 
that eighty-four per cent of the secretaries questioned 
were happy in their jobs, but only seventy-one per 
cent of university graduates said their position was “‘as 
good as anticipated.” Only fifty-four per cent of uni- 
versity graduates felt they had enough responsibility. 
The over-all survey showed a sixty-five per cent affirma- 
tive answer to the same question. 

On the question: Do you consider your work load 
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heavy?, the over-all survey indicated a fifty-fifty split, 
but the university graduates answered sixty-six per 
cent “Yes.” Slightly less than three quarters of the 
university graduates would recommend secretarial 
work as a career, but eighty-five per cent of the non- 
university secretaries would recommend it. Of the 
fifteen per cent who would not recommend their jobs, 
many said: “The secretarial field, yes—but my job, 
no.” In sixty per cent of the cases the dissatisfaction 
could be traced directly to a “lack of responsibility.” 
The work load did not seem to be a factor in discon- 
tent, and although close to forty-three per cent of uni- 
versity graduates noted they worked overtime regu- 
larly, this was less than the over-all poll. Only three 
per cent “never” worked overtime. Fifty-six per cent 
of university graduates “aspired” to their position, 
thirty-one per cent admitted not seeking the work they 
now perform. This contrasts with the over-all poll 
which indicated twenty-eight per cent did not seek 
their jobs. 

In the over-all poll the work load question split the 
secretaries right down the center. Exactly half felt 
their work load was heavy. Eighty-one per cent of 
those who said their work load was heavy noted they 
had sufficient responsibility. Sixteen per cent said 
they could handle more responsibility. Of the group 
who said their work was light, only fifty per cent said 
they had sufficient responsibility in their position. It 
becomes obvious that while responsibility increases the 
work load on the secretary, the dissatisfaction arising 
from a lack of responsibility far outweighs any dis- 
satisfaction from overtime work. 


Associations Aid Improvement 

Since responsibility seems to be such an issue, it 
seems logical that secretaries should seek to improve 
their position. Our poll was answered by members 
of two organizations devoted to self-improvement, the 
“Association of Administrative Assistants or Private 
Secretaries” and the “National Secretaries Association 
(International) Canadian Division.” The rapid growth 
of both these organizations point up their value to 
secretary and employer alike. But it remained for 
Miss Winnifred Shooter, registrar of the Association 
of Administrative Assistants to sum up the need for 
secretaries trained in modern business techniques and 
philosophy. “A few years back when the curvaceous 
but dumb blonde wandered interestingly but aimlessly 
around the office, the men told me it was worth $35 
a week just to watch her walk by. By now, it costs $65 
and it isn’t worth it. No matter how you look at it, 
it’s uneconomical.” 
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Official greeters at the Southwest Regional meeting in Albu- Mrs. Helen Kimmerly, Mrs. Mary Spence, and Neva Fritz 


querque, New Mexico were Chief White Eagle and his wife are examining tape-recorder mike at Flower City Chapter, 
Margaret Jojola from Isleta Pueblo, shown with Albuquerque Rochester, New York, public speaking class. Mrs. Janet K. 
Chapter President Joanne Boyd, CPS. Arnold is giving pointers. 
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Mrs. Virginia Taylor (right), chairman, education committee, 
presented a $200 cash award to Kathryn Ann White of 
Lansdowne-Aldan High School on behalf of Del-Val Chapter. 
Chester, Pennsylvania. Looking on are Mrs. Mae St. Germain, 
past president; and Mary E. Lundenmuth, assistant principa! 
of the high school. 


Marion E. Goodney, CPS (right), chair- Winner of Typing Contest for Bosses at 
man of Worcester, Massachusetts Chap- Capital Chapter’s Eighth Annual Boss 
ter’s scholarship committee, presented a Night, is Mr. Dwight Taylor, partner 
$250 scholarship to Jean A. Benoit at in the law firm of Prince, Taylor & 
the chapter’s secretarial workshop held Crampton, in Washington, D. C., being 
at the new State Mutual Life building. presented with a prize by Margaret 
(Worcester Telegram & Gazette photo) Hushelpeck, who conducted the contest. 
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Waterbury, Connecticut Chapter presented its annual 
scholarship to a University of Connecticut senior who 
is taking the executive secretarial course and plans to 
be a secretary in the political field. (From left) Brenda 
Klocker, Thomaston, Connecticut; Edna Schoeck, 
president of Waterbury Chapter; Mrs. Ethyl Hunt, 
chairman of the Scholarship Committee. 


A total of 278 hours were spent by members of Spo- 
kane, Washington Chapter and their friends, “‘man- 
ning” the telephones for the 1961 March of Dimes 
Telerama. For eighteen uninterrupted hours, the giant 
show was seen over KXLY-TV in Spokane. 


It Shouldn’t Happen to a Boss was a character skit 
performed before the Personnel Association by Birm- 
ingham, Alabama Chapter members: (seated, from 
left) Mrs. Clemmie Werts, Virginia Blair, Mrs. Mar- 
jorie Bailey; (standing, from left) Mrs. Kathryn 
Anderson, Virginia Farris, Juanita Godfrey, Mrs. Lois 
Morgan, Norma Turman, and Mrs. Doris Kennedy. 
Member Jane Williams emceed the program and is 
not shown. 


At the banquet of the 1960 Northeast District Meeting 
in Albany, New York, members attending witnessed a 
hilarious satire on our political convention system en- 
titled ““A Woman for President.” This skit was written 
and directed by Mrs. Marie Gorgas of the Albany 
Chapter. Pictured above are some of the candidates 
with their slogans and the happy reaction of the on- 
lookers. 
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Beatrice McGhee is posting our day’s transactions. 
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Headquarters 


Highlight 


by Mrs. Helyn Jones 


Executive Secretary 


Every day is a busy day on the fourth floor of the Pro- 
fessional Building in Kansas City. This is where NSA 
has maintained its Headquarters since the early months 
of 1959. In this office, efficient in modern decor, member- 
ships are processed, records maintained, releases pre- 


pared, and membership services performed. 


Since becoming acquainted with you through the pages 
of the December issue of The Secretary, it is a pleasure 
to welcome you to Headquarters and introduce you to 
the staff. 


Our receptionist is Mrs. Mildred Gover, a newcomer, 
having been assistant to a physchologist for the past five 
years. Mildred also processes subscriptions to The Secre- 
tary, and assists with releases during peak periods. 


Mrs. Beatrice McGhee, a long-time employee, is our 


bookkeeper. 


Mrs. Evelyn Lowther, processes dues and member- 
ships, sends materials to new chapters, and also takes 


my dictation. 


Mrs. Lorraine Loonie completes chapter orders for sup- 
plies, enters the Living Memorials, maintains records for 
the NSA Home Trust Fund, and also assists with releases. 
She inventories our supplies, such as NSA jewelry and 


brochures. 
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Mrs. Clara Ballard processes address changes, files, 
and assists in entering dues. She also types mats for 


multilith reproduction and helps in proofreading releases. 


Another long-time employee of NSA is Mrs. Catherine 
Thoms, who is in charge of the mailroom and operates 
the multilith. She also maintains files of all reproduced 


material. 


Mrs. Brita Horowitz is the CPS Secretary, and Mrs. 
Suzanne Glover is Secretary to the Dean of The Institute 
for Certifying Secretaries. Brita and Suzanne are respon- 
sible for CPS correspondence and maintain records, for- 
ward literature, questionnaires, and perform other duties 


related to the examination. 


Jeanne Zuk and Shirley Raine are two part-time 
helpers. Jeanne corresponds with prospective members, 
files, and assists with releases. She will receive her de- 
gree in education this June. Shirley, a high school senior, 
wants to become a professional secretary. She is presently 
responsible for our career letters—replies to inquiries 
from students and teachers—the nucleus of our Secretary 


of the Future program. 


Each of us in the Headquarters office is proud to serve 
you—and to work toward our goal—Better Learning, 
Better Letters, Better Living. 


Do come to your Headquarters again soon. We would 


be happy to see you. 


Evelyn Lowther is 
transcribing dictation. 
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This is our mailroom-stockroom, where Lorraine Loonie 
is operating the addressograph machine; Catherine 
Thoms is running the multilith; Clara Ballard is using 
the collator; and Jeanne Zuk is checking the member- 
ship census. 





Brita Horowitz and Suzanne Glover in the CPS office. 









Centering our operations, and busily performing their 
jobs, are Lorraine Loonie, Clara Ballard, and Jeanne 
Zuk. Catherine Thoms is filing address changes. 
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@ She was only a typist. And a typist was all she 
would ever be. When other typists got promotions and 
raises she would compress her lips tightly and, with a 
sort of righteous indignation, say, “Well, as everyone 
knows, I don’t polish apples for anyone!” 

She was so right. No one could accuse her of being 
an “apple-polisher.” Her job was typing. And typing 
was all she did. She was a fairly good typist. She 
spelled correctly. Her work was neat and she did it 
within a reasonable length of time. 

But that was all you could say for her. You took 
her the material that was to be typed. When she 
finished with it, she put it in a basket on her desk. 
And it would stay there until doomsday if you did not 
go back and pick it up yourself. She never asked any- 
one in the office if they had anything for her to type. 
She never offered to help any other typists. When 
unoccupied she would file and scrape at her nails, or 
else read a book. 

On a few occasions she was asked to answer the 
telephone. ‘The boss and his secretary are out,” she 
said to each caller—with such finality that the con- 
versation was immediately ended. Her only excuse 
for not taking down a message was, “If it’s important 
they’ll call back.” 

Summer vacations made a shortage of help. When 
our office secretary went on her two-week vacation, the 
non-apple-polisher was assigned to her position. Dur- 
ing that time the boss lost out on several important 
telephone calls and missed, altogether, a couple of 
executive meetings. One employee asked the typist if 
she was recording the boss’s appointments on her 
calendar pad and reminding him of them. 

“Why should I?” she said. “I’m just as busy as 
he is. Let him keep track of his own appointments. 
It’s what he gets paid for—and I’m not polishing 
apples for anyone!” 

When she decided to take a job with another con- 
cern no one tried to stop her. Her parting shot was, 
“You have to be an apple-polisher to get a promotion 
around here!” 

Shortly afterward our office secretary resigned to be 
married. This caused the boss to decide that his next 
secretary had to be a man. 
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Reprinted with special permission from the September, 
1960 issue of SUCCESS UNLIMITED, the monthly maga- 
zine for self improvement, 5050 North Broadway, Chicago 
40, Illinois, copyright 1960. Further reprint rights reserved. 


Like our previous typist, he was no apple-polisher. 
He took “nothin’ from no one,” from “the head cheese 
on down.” Those of rank got no more attention than 
the lowest janitor from this young man. He would 
come in mornings, fairly early, sit down at his desk, 
light a cigarette or maybe get himself a cup of coffee. 
If anyone telephoned from another office, or any em- 
ployee tried to consult him on business during this 
time, he would give them a haughty stare and say, 
“Look, bud, if you want to give free time to the firm 
that’s your business. But I’m hired for eight hours 
and eight hours is all I’m giving. I start when the 
whistle blows and not a moment sooner.” 

Our blood would run cold whenever he kept some 
executive waiting for the whistle. If he did condescend 
to help an official, he did so with such an injured air 
that he would have the poor fellow apologizing for 
disturbing him before working hours. This always 
seemed to give him some kind of satisfaction. 

Ten minutes before closing time he would put the 
cover on his typewriter and clean off his desk. He was 
most punctual about getting his time card into the 
clock-slot-machine exactly with the quitting whistle. 

If anyone besides the boss asked him to assist with 
something, or to do an extra piece of typing, he would 
get out his job description. If the thing he was asked 
to do was not listed, he would say, “Sorry, bud, you’ll 
have to find someone else. I’m not doing anything that 
is not in my job description.” 

Although he was supposed to give me part-time 
assistance, he was slow about getting any of my work 
out. Much of the typing he did for me was so poor I 
had to do it over. 

Coffee break he considered a right, not a privilege. 
He would tolerate no interruptions during that time. 

He left one day... 

Our next secretary was a woman, no bigger than a 
minute. She was so young looking and pretty that it 
was hard to believe that she had a married daughter 
and two grandchildren. 

The first morning that she appeared was like seeing 
a glorious sunrise after a long siege of gloomy weather. 
She greeted everyone with a cheery good-morning. 
And every morning she entered like a ray of sunshine. 
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She seemed to love her work, her surroundings and 
all the people around her. She came early and her 
business day began as soon as she was in the office. 
If an employee from another office was waiting for 
something, she got it for him even before she removed 
her hat and coat. 

A minute or two before coffee break, she would 
enter the boss’s office with a cup of coffee, creamed and 
sugared the way he liked it, and set it on his desk 
before him. Then she would knock on my door and 
bring me a cup of coffee, too. While she was there, 
she would ask if I had any typing for her to do, or 
anything she could help me with. She explained, “I 
like to keep busy.” 

Her voice was like music and especially charming 
on the telephone. She took down messages; kept her 
calendar pad filled with the boss’s appointments; and 
saw that he was on time for them. It was quite a 





by Eugene L. Swearingen 


Professor of Economics and Dean 
College of Business 
Oklahoma State University 


Before a meeting of Redbud Chapter 


1. Have you applied your imagination to solving one 
problem in your office in the last month? 

2. Do you volunteer to do jobs which are not part of 
your specific duties? 

People who get things done have formed the 
habit of doing necessary jobs when other people 
will not do them. 

3. Are you physically fit? 

Is your personal appearance all that it could be? 

4. Do you have a plan of self-development so that 
you can assume greater responsibility in the 
future? What are you doing to train someone else 
to take your job? 

5. Are you proud of the performance which you are 
giving to your job? 

6. When you are stuck with a task which you do not 
like to do, do you finish it? 

7. Do you think of co-workers in terms of Mary, 
James, Bill, rather than “they” (in other words, in 
terms of personalities) ? 

8. Do you have a reading program which broadens 
your perspective? 

9. Can you take criticism and use it for improving 
your performance? 

Have you taken an inventory of both your 
strong and your weak points? 
10. Have you organized your job, including the use of 
time-saving equipment? 
11. Outside your working hours, do you speak favor- 
ably about your company? Are you loyal? 
12. Do you get the most from your income? 
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surprise when she started reminding me of my appoint- 
ments, too. 

She revised our files, the boss’s and mine. She typed 
up new folders and threw away the dog-eared, soiled 
ones. She set up suspense filing for both of us and saw 
that our correspondence was answered promptly. 

Occasionally she baked brownies or a cake which 
she brought to the office. At coffee break we all had 
some. She planned our dinner parties for special cele- 
brations and always did far more than her share of 
the work at these affairs. She kept track of birthdays. 
Even furnished the card that she had our office force 
sign. And there would be a special cake that she had 
baked for the occasion, all decorated and with three 
birthday candles to wish upon. 

From all this you might deduct that she was a gen- 
uine apple-polisher—but let me tell you a secret: We 
sure did like the way those apples shined! 





ZO QUESTIONS for Secretaries 


(1) Guard against habit spending. 
(2) Plan ahead. 
(3) Compare prices. 
(4) Learn about quality. 
(5) Don’t buy more quality than you need. 
(6) Buy the quantity that you need. 
(7) Keep a cash reserve. 
(8) “Do it yourself”—e.g., sewing. 
(9) Beware of false economy. 
(10) Keep your sense of values. 

13. Do your telephone conversations contribute to or 
detract from a favorable impression of your 
organization? 

14. Are you managing your income to provide eco- 
nomic security? 

15. Are you able to remember names and faces? 

(1) Repeat the name as soon as possible. 

(2) If it is a difficult name, spell it out loud. 

(3) As soon as the person has gone, write the 
name down. 

(4) Pretend that this person may be important 
to you later. 

(5) Use the files that you have. 

16. Are you ready to accept change? How flexible are 
you? 

17. Are you contributing the maximum possible to the 
productivity of your employer? 

18. Are you helpful in planning trips for your em- 
ployer? 

19. Do you understand yourself, control yourself, and 
give of yourself? 

Do you have a sense of humor? ; 
Have you, in the last 30 days, lost control of 
your temper? 
Are you cooperative? 

20. Do you have faith in yourself? 
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A look at our self-made prisons and their effect on our ability. 


by Kenneth E. Littrel, Aldens, Inc., Chicago, Illinois 


@ Some years ago as part of the re- 
quirements for my major in sociology 
at the University of Nebraska, I had 
to visit the State Penitentiary once 
or twice a week. One of my assign- 
ments there was to act as probation 
officer to a group of “first-timers.” 


The feeling of being a prisoner, of 
being locked behind clanging iron 
doors, is frightening and depressing, 
so much so it stays with one for the 
rest of his life. And the one thought 
that echoes over and over again in 
the minds of the prisoners is to be 
out—to be free to exercise their own 
will. 

Freedom is also the cry of patriots 
around the world. It has become a 
basic part of our own national beliefs. 
Prisons, confinement, denial of the 
right of self-assertion is abhorrent to 
us all—businessmen included. Why, 
then, do we allow ourselves to be 
prisoners of things such as paper 
work, togetherness, playing at busi- 
ness, immature thinking, and com- 
pany policy? My answer would be 
fear—fear of the unknown, fear of 
taking a chance, fear of striking out 
on a different course. 


Policy of Giving a Man a 
Chance to Fail 

At Aldens, Inc., we have a policy 
of giving.a man a chance to fail. That 
is, no man need fear taking a dif- 
ferent course in his job as long as he 
knows what he is doing. He need not 
fear breaking the rules if his course 
is well thought out and if he knows 
the rules he is violating. On the other 
hand, no man can be more sure of 
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being censured if he stands dumbly 
by while disaster strikes. 


The story is told of a sergeant who 
gave the order of “forward march” as 
his platoon was approaching a dock. 
As the men headed straight to their 
destination, the sergeant found he 
had forgotten the order to use to halt 
them. Finally at the last possible 
moment his captain shouted: “For 
heaven’s sake, say something, even if 
it’s only ‘Good-bye’.” 

Let’s look at some of our self-made 
prisons. One is the prison of policy. 
In 1836, Henry Taylor said: “It is 
an excellent thing to be guided by 
rules founded upon reason; but un- 
less we know and keep in mind the 
reasons for the rules, it will be im- 
possible to know whether the rule 
should be followed or to decide the 
case on its merits.” 


The inexperienced administrator 
bases his decisions on facts, rules, 
past performance, and, usually, on 
the advice of a committee. If he fails 
he can proudly trot out all the rea- 
sons for his decision and prove that 
he based it on facts and logic! On 
the other hand, the experienced ad- 
ministrator uses facts, rules, and ex- 
perience. Then he adds the rule of 
reason plus his intuitive feeling and 
his knowledge of what is right. By 
doing so he is more successful than 
others. 


Policies are necessary as guide- 
posts, but they are not Univacs. 
Weaklings fall back on policies; ad- 
ministrators make them. Abraham 
Lincoln said: “But it was a time 
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when a man with a policy would have 
been fatal to the country. I have 
never had a policy. I have tried to 
do what seemed best as each day 
came.” 

Another of our self-made prisons 
is fear. An administrator has the 
courage to face facts—not as he 
would like them to be; not as they 
were in the past; not as they may be 
in the future, but as they are now. 
His decisions are based on the cur- 
rent situation. And, incidentally, it 
is his responsibility to see that he is 
completely aware of the current sit- 
uation. Then and only then can he 
make a decision without fear of loss 
of status, without loss of support 
from others. 


Will Never Suffer From Lack 
of Support 

Note that it is the man who has 
developed the pattern of making suc- 
cessful decisions who always has the 
strongest support. Faith in a leader 
is always based on faith in his de- 
cisions. You have often heard the 
weaker leaders say: “I could have 
put it over too if I had only had his 
kind of support.” A strong leader will 
never suffer from lack of support. 

Harry Houdini, the magician, once 
said: “My chief task is to conquer 
fear . . . when I am stripped, 
manacled, nailed securely within a 
weighted packing case and thrown 
into the seas, or buried alive, it is 
necessary to preserve great serenity 
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of spirit. I have to work with great 
delicacy and lightning speed. If I 
grow panicky, I am lost. If some- 
thing goes wrong, some little accident 
or mishap, I’m lost unless all my 
faculties are working on high, free 
from tension and strain. The public 
sees only the thrill of the accom- 
plished trick; it has no conception of 
the torturous preliminary training 
necessary to conquer fear.” 

An administrator is more con- 
cerned about being right than being 
liked. It takes more moral courage 
to do what is right than to ignore 
conditions or to fail to make a deci- 
sion because of not wanting to hurt 
someone, thereby being disliked. One 
need not be ashamed of fear. All 
great men down through the ages 
have admitted they knew fear inti- 
mately at times of high crisis. The 
important thing is to make the de- 
cision based on what is right rather 
than to succumb to fear. 


The next self-made prison is 
myopia—short sightedness. Too often 
we concentrate on long-range plan- 
ning and forget about immediate 
problems. Long-range planning is 
quite often a subterfuge for procrasti- 
nation and inability to solve current 
problems. The administrator’s situa- 
tion is like that of hunting quail. If 
you aim where the bird is, you miss. 
You have to lead him a little. But if 
you lead him too much, you also 
miss. The real challenge is to keep 
in tune with the times. 


A simple solution for securing con- 
stant improvements is this: First, 
analyze your daily work. Second, do 
it a little better than you did yester- 
day. This solution seems almost 
axiomatic. Yet failure to use it is 
perhaps the commonest of all faults. 
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If you will question all figures and 
so-called facts, you will be amazed at 
the truths you will uncover. Try the 
simple question “why?” when a glib 
or pat answer or report comes to your 
desk. What you will find can be most 
disconcerting and revealing. Do not 
consider figures as history or as an 
entity in themselves. Figures are the 
result of human action. They tell a 
story if they are only asked. They 
reflect depth and height and length. 


Find Out Who Was Responsible 


Too often we see figures in the ab- 
stract but not in the concrete. When 
figures show an improvement, find 
out who was responsible. Pay a com- 
pliment. When figures go bad, find 
out who upset the apple cart and 
help him to right it. When you make 
a decision, visualize what the effects 
will be and what figures they will 
affect. Be a realist. Don’t strive for 
perfection. Strive for daily improve- 
ment. To have vision one must be 
curious about everyday problems and 
must implement improvements from 
problems. To be shortsighted is to 
live in daily fear of unwelcome sur- 
prises. 

The final place of incarceration is 
the prison of emotional immaturity. 
On a recent television program Dr. 
Robert Hutchins said that the one 
single fault he saw of the American 
people was that they are “prisoners 
of their illusions.” They are prisoners 
because they are so perfectly content 
to live with their illusions. They hate 
to face facts. 


Psychologists tell us that it is not 
dangerous to live in daydreams—not 
dangerous for children, that is. But 
to live in daydreams is a sign of a 
lack of complete maturity. Emotional 


maturity is rare, and it has no rela- 
tion to age. Mature thinking means 
objective thinking and the realization 
that human values are not com- 
pletely black or white. No one has a 
monopoly on virtue or evil. 


The only person who has a right to 
criticize another is the person who 
has never had a reason to feel re- 
morseful. When you come to think 
of it, that qualification leaves only a 
few to voice criticism. In rating peo- 
ple we must be objective and con- 
structive. If we are objective, we will 
have a wide range of ratings, and we 
should have a wide range! 


Maturity consists of a continuous 
process of becoming. It is predicated 
upon 12 basic traits which are: 


1. Self-acceptance. Before we can 
achieve self-acceptance, we must 
achieve self-analysis. We must be 
certain to distinguish between self- 
acceptance and self-satisfaction. We 
must be able to look into a mirror 
each morning and say, “I like you; I 
can live with you; but I think I can 
make a better person out of you.” 


2. Integrity and_self-integration. 
These two words are related to the 
same thing, meaning whole or in one 
piece—incorruptible. A person who 
lacks integrity has a piece missing 
from his mental make-up. A person 
who lacks self-integration lacks an 
important part of his personality. 


3. Sound human relations. A ma- 
ture individual recognizes another 
person as an individual. He respects 
that person’s rights, judgments, and 
integrity. The mature individual is 
willing to give as well as take. 


4. A continuing capacity for and 
adequate skills to love others as well 
as to express appropriately righteous 
wrath. In accepting others for what 
they actually are, the mature person 
has the capacity to like others and to 
recognize them as living human be- 
ings. The mature person can also 
become controllably angry. He al- 
ways has a reasoning anger which he 
can appropriately express, thus mak- 
ing it work for him. 
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5. Joy in solving problems within 
one’s own capabilities. In his own 
self-examination he has determined 
what his capabilities are. He will not 
beat his head against a stone wall. 
But in those things he can do, he re- 
ceives a real joy of accomplishment. 

6. Willingness to accept sensible 
responsibility. Acceptance of respon- 
sibility is a progressive thing. A child 
accepts no responsibility whatsoever. 
But with genuine maturity comes the 
full recognition of the need to accept 
responsibility for ourselves and for 
others as well. 

7. Adequate self-discipline. Until 
the individual learns to discipline 
himself, he is not capable of dis- 
ciplining others. Self-control must 
keep pace with growth. 

8. Freedom from overt effects of 
tension, anxieties, biases in making 
decisions, particularly those having 
to do with human relations. The 
structured, mature individual’s deci- 
sions are free from personal bias. Ma- 
turity gives the definitive ability to 
see things as they really are. 

9. Creative ability, including reali- 
zation of all one’s potentialities. 
There is no reality without a dream. 
The truly mature person can con- 
ceive new ideas, new ways of doing 
things. 

10. Sense of humor. This is the 
ability to see a complete range of 
emotion. Humor is not just laughter. 
Humor does not require external 
stimuli. 

11. Sense of urgency. This is the 
attitude of not being able to wait to 
get something done so that something 
else can be started. The sense of 
urgency also includes a sense of plac- 
ing first things first. 

12. Ability to produce. A growing 
plant is not mature just because it is 
big. The mature person has the 
ability to produce things out of a 
creative mind. He has ability to put 
flesh and bone on an idea and turn 
out a finished product. 

In short, the mature mind refuses 
to be imprisoned. It refuses to con- 
form. Yet it does not as the beat- 
nick does—confarm to nonconform- 
ity! Therefore, why not break those 
bonds? Why be an inmate of a self- 
made prison? 
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New Products 
and Methods 


for Secretaries 





TWO-SIDED TAPE 

Adhesive is tacky on two sides but each side may be used at different times, by 
removing carrier paper. Available in three widths with dispenser. Write Kleen-Stik 
Products, Inc., 7300 West Wilson Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois. 





ACCO-RING BINDER 


Made of light weight pressboard covers with embossed labeling panel and available 
in nine colors. Ring mechanism has boosters at both ends. By Acco Products it is 
available at your stationers. 
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ELECTRIC ADDING MACHINE 


Ten-key electric adding machine with automatic credit 
balance and capacity add 8, total 9, also available in 
10-11. Features direct multiplication from one motor- 
ized key. Weighs fifteen and one-half pounds. Write 

Alma Office Machine Corporation, 349 Broadway, 
New York 13, New York. 





Write the editor about products 
you need or methods you would 


like to share with our readers. 














OFFICE MACHINE STAND 


This is one of four stands in the B-350 line. 
Features “snag-free” edges, large rubber 
casters, full-length piano hinges, and spring- 
loaded support arms. Write Luxco, Inc., 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 
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SPRAY RUBBER CEMENT 


Exec Rubber Cement Spray is said not to 
dry out and requires no thinning. By the 
Esterbrook Pen Company it is available at 
your stationers. 
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Post- 
Convention 


M@ Plans for a tour to Mexico for 
NSA members and friends following 
the convention in Los Angeles in 
July are now completed. Excitement 
is growing as the time nears. Make 
your plans now to be among the for- 
tunate ones visiting beautiful and ex- 
citing Mexico in 1961. It is sure to 
be an unforgettable experience. 


ITINERARY 
July 23 Sunday 


Leave Los Angeles via Western Airlines. 
Arrive in Mexico the same day for your eight- 
day vacation. Jets will probably be in opera- 
tion at this time. You will be met upon arri- 
val at the airport, assisted with your luggage, 
and escorted to the Del Prado Hotel. This 
evening you will attend a cocktail party at the 
hotel. 


July 24 Monday 


This morning your English-speaking driver 
guide will call for you at your hotel and will 
take you on a complete tour, all day, of this 
cosmopolitan city of contrasts, visiting the 
Zocolo, National Palace, Museum, Cathedral, 
Chapultepec Park and Castle, an interesting 
glass-blowing factory and other places of in- 
terest. Luncheon included. 


July 25 Tuesday 

You will drive first to Cuernavaca for sight- 
seeing and shopping, continuing then to Taxco, 
charming Colonial town famous for its hand- 
made silver. Luncheon, shopping and sight- 
seeing in the afternoon. Supper and overnight 
at the lovely Victoria Hotel. 


July 26 Wednesday 


After breakfast, you will leave for Cuerna- 
vaca where you will stop again for sightseeing 
and lunch, continuing then to the famous 
Floating Gardens of Xochimilco for a ride on 
a flower-decked “trajinera” through the canals. 
Then to the new University City, Pedregal 
Gardens and on to Mexico City to the Del 
Prado Hotel for the night. 
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July 27 Thursday 

This morning your guide calls for you for a 
visit to the Shrine of Guadalupe, the Pyra- 
mids of the Sun and Moon, the Temple of 
Quetzalcoatl, where you will see the wonderful 
contrast that is Mexico—past and present. Re- 
turn to the hotel in the early afternoon. The 
evening is free. 


July 28 Friday 

Transfer to the airport for a short flight to 
the Riviera of the Pacific—Acapuleco. Upon 
arrival you will be transferred to the Elcano 
Hotel. You are free to swim, fish, water-ski 
or just relax. Meals are included. 


July 29 Saturday 
Another day in paradise with three meals 
included at the Elcano Hotel. 


July 30 Sunday 

Transfer to the Acapulco airport for a short 
flight returning to Mexico City to connect with 
your flight home. 


What Is the Cost of the Tour? 
Tour Cost Twin-Bedded Room Basis...... $210.00 
Tour Cost Single Room Basis................ 254.20 


What Is Included in the Above Cost? 
1. One-way tourist class transportation Los 
Angeles to Mexico City on Western Air- 
lines jet. Round-trip flight from Mexico to 
Acapulco and return. 

Hotel accommodations with private bath 
based on two persons sharing a twin-bedded 
room. 

Sightseeing as indicated on itinerary. 

All transportation connected with tours. 
Meals as indicated in itinerary. 

Tips for lunches on sightseeing tours. 
Cocktail party for group night of arrival. 
Transfers on arsival and departure. 
NOTE: Because of the fact that many will 
be originating their trip from a city other than 
Los Angeles we have included in the tour price 
the one-way fare only from Los Angeles to 
Mexico. 

This is because round trip discounts are 
available to foreign countries and it would be 
advantageous for a member to purchase her 
entire trip at one time .. . from point of 
origin to Los Angeles thence to Mexico and 
return to point of origin. 


EXAMPLE 


Rig Los Angeles- See York Jet Tour- 
net $304. 


ee 


New York-Los Angeles-Mexico-New York 
Jet Tourist, $353.46. Only $48.54 more to re- 
turn via Mexico City. The total cost of the 
tour from New York back to New York would 


be $473.46. 
EXAMPLE: 
oe -Los Angeles-Chicago Jet Tourist, 


Chicago-Los Angeles -Mexico-Chicago Jet 
Tourist, $293.33. Only $72.67 more to return 
via Mexico City. The total cost of the tour 
ee back to Chicago would be 


GENERAL INFORMATION 
Deadline 


Reservations are on a first-come first-served 
basis. So please don’t hesitate. Make your 
reservations now and avoid being disappointed. 


Payment 

An initial deposit of $100.00 per person will 
oaree space. Final payment is due June 15, 
All payments should be sent to the Conven- 
tion Coordinator, Mrs. Arlene Miller, 601 South 
Westmoreland, Los Angeles 5, California, and 
should | be made payable to “NSA MEXICu 
TOUR. In the event of cancellation all 
monies paid will be refunded less a $10.00 
service charge for expenses incurr 


Tourist Card 

All U. S. citizens are required to carry only 
a Mexican tourist card (the fee is $3.00), 
available at any Western Airlines ticket office, 
Mexican Government Tourist Bureau or the 
Mexican Consulate, with proof of citizenship. 
In case you are not near any of these, you 
may obtain your card in Los Angeles. Be sure 
and have proof of citizenship, i.e. passport, 
voters card, birth certificate. 


Vaccination Certificate 
A certificate of smallpox vaccination not 
more than three years old is required for entry 
into Mexico and for re-entry into the U.S.A. 


U. S. Customs Regulations 
If your trip takes between 48 hours and 11 
days, you may bring home up to 200 dollars 
of Mexican merchandise, duty free. After 12 
days, the duty exemption is 500 dollars. 


Mexico City 
A metropolis of over 4,000,000 population, 
this city of eternal Spring, located 7,849 feec 
above sea level, provides mild days and ccol 
nights, so your wardrobe should be planned 
accordingly. 


Luggage Allowance 
Forty-four pounds of baggage will be al- 
lowed each person. 


Miscellaneous Items of Interest 

1. The tour may be purchased only through 
the Coordinator. 

2. Arrangements for full transportation to 
and from home should be handled directly 
with the Coordinator. Information in this 
regard will be sent to all whose reserva- 
tions are accepted. 

3. Arrangements will be made for members 
to room together if they are traveling 
alone. 

4. Should time-payment plan be desired, it is 
suggested that this be arranged with a 
local bank. It is felt that members will 
prefer this method and be happier with it. 


APPLICATION FORM: National Secretaries 
Post-Convention Tour to Mexico. 

MAIL TO: Mrs. Arlene Miller, Convention | 
Coordinator, 601 S. Westmoreland Ave., 
Los Angeles 5, California. 


Make checks payable to—NSA Mexico Tour 


| CF Enclosed is $100 deposit to hold my res- 
| ervation. I understand that immediately 
| upon receipt of my deposit, you will for- 
ward further details; but I am enclosing 
| my deposit to be certain of a reservation. 
| I also understand that my deposit is re- 
fundable in full up to thirty (30) days 
| before departure, should cancellation be 
| necessary. 
details. 
I 
| 
1 


Name 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

C Please send me brochure with further | 
| 

| 

| 

Address | 
| 

| 

| 
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é Jidie Usted Espanol? 


Do You SPEAK SPANISH? 


@ The Californians all speak Eng- 
lish, we told you last month, but we 
did not add that their knowlege of 
local-place names is sometimes less 
than perfect. At the risk of arousing 
the dismay of Mr. Berlitz et al., we 
present here a course in what it 
means—and how to say it. This will 
help to acquaint you not only with 
some of the more simple language 
rules but with glimpses of southern 
California history, geography, and 
general background. Those of you 
who may be going on the post-con- 
vention Mexican Holiday should 
have a double incentive to read on. 

Spanish is easier to pronounce 
than either English or French, the 
vowels being especially easy. For 
example, the a is always the same, 
and it sounds like the “ah” in “car.” 
Examples: casa, arbol, grande. 

The vowel e is short, as if written 
“eh.” Examples: grande (two syl- 
lables), verde (VEHR-theh), mesa. 

The vowels i and y are pronounced 
“ee,” like the double vowel in the 
English word “meet.’”’ Examples: 
amiga, bonita, yarda. 

The o is similar to ours but less 
rounded. Stop before reaching the r 
in “more” and you will approximate 
the proper sound. (Don’t let it come 
out “uh.”) Examples: flor, sol, oro. 

The consonants are a bit more 
troublesome but still easier than the 
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Teutonic equivalents. At the begin- 
ning of a word, A is usually silent. 
Examples: hombre, hora, huevo. The 
letter j is pronounced like our h. 
Examples: Jose, junta, cajon. 


The double ll, which occurs fre- 
quently, is pronounced like the y 
(“ee,”” remember?) . Examples: calle, 
silla, mantilla. 


Say the s always with the s sound 
(not as a 2, as we often use it en 
Ingles). The Spanish z is also pro- 
nounced like s. The letter n with the 
little curve above is always pro- 
nounced ny, to distinguish it from a 
plain n. The r is perhaps the most 
difficult for our anglicized palates to 
cope with. Try to use the tip of your 
tongue instead of the back part and 
it will help. The letter d should 
sound like the soft th in our word 
“this.” For d and t, place the tip of 
your tongue against your upper front 
teeth. This will soften those con- 
sonants. 


Incidentally, only one accent mark 
occurs in Spanish. In the French 
language there are three, each indi- 
cating how the vowel is pronounced. 
This hurdle hardly exists in Spanish, 
as the accent mark serves only to 
indicate which syllable is to be 
stressed. 


With this little armada (ahr- 
MAH-thah) of sounds to guide you, 


by Sarab Montoy.i 


try your luck with the following 
names: Buena suerte (VWEH-nah 
SWEHR-teh). Good luck! 


Balboa (Bahl-BO-ah): Spanish ex- 
plorer who discovered the Pacific Ocean 
in 1518 and for whom seaside resort 
south of Long Beach is named. Make 
your discovery in 1961 


Cabrillo (Cah-BREE-yo): First au- 
thenticated visitor to California, who 
arrived in 1542 under the Spanish flag. 


Calle de las flores(CAH-yeh theh 
Calle primavera las FLOR-ess; 


pree-mah-VEH-rah; 
preen-cee-PAHL): 


The original names, literally translated, 
of Flower Street, Spring Street, and 
Main Street in downtown Los Angeles. 


Castro (CAHS-tro): Jose, not Fidel. 
A general, he was the military com- 
mander under Pio Pico during defense 
of California against invading yanquis. 


Chavez, Julian (CHAH-vess; Hoo- 
lee-AHN): Young New Mexican whose 
home later was known as Chavez Ra- 
vine, soon-to-be home field of Los An- 
geles Dodgers. 


Ciudad (syoo-THAHTH): City; sta- 
tus to which Los Angeles was elevated 
in 1835. 


Corona del Mar (Co-RO-nah thel 
MAHR): Exclusive residential resort 
area on the coast highway south of Los 
Angeles. It means “crown of the sea.” 


Figueroa (Fee-gheh-RO-ah): Well- 
known downtown thoroughfare named 
for oe California governor of 
1833-1835 


diniaiiaaii Hidalgo, Treaty of (Gwah- 
thah-LOO-peh Ee-THAHL-go): Treaty 
with Mexico ceding California to the 
United States in 1848. 


Calle principal 
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La Brea (Lah BREH-ah): “The tar.” 
Name. of avenue and state historical 
park, site of ancient tar pits. 

La Jolla (Lah-HO-yah): “The jewel.” 
Seaside resort just north of San Diego. 

Los Feliz (Lohss Feh-LEESS): “The 
happy ones.” Fashionable residential 
district in vicinity of Griffith Park in 
Los Angeles. 

Palos Verdes (PAH-lohss VEHR- 
thehss): “Green woods.” Now a com- 
munity adjacent to San Pedro Harbor 
area. 

Pio Pico (PEE-o PEE-co): Last 
Mexican governor of California and 
owner of famous hostelry, Casa de Pico. 
Town of Pico Rivera named for him 
and another early governor. 


Portola (Por-to-LAH): Famous ex- 
plorer and able leader who led expedi- 
tion to San Diego in 1769 under flag of 
Spain and who later marched north- 
ward and discovered San Francisco 
Bay. 

San Diego (Sahn THYEH-go): Saint 
James. First city of California, sighted 
by Cabrillo in 1542 and founded by 
Portola and Serra in 1769. 


San Gabriel (Sahn Gab-RYEL): Su- 
burban city, site of mission founded in 
1771 and still in use. 


San Juan Capistrano (Sahn HWAHN 
Ca-peess-TRAH-no): Small town in 
Orange County, site of famous mission 
to which swallows return each year on 
March 19. 


Santa Barbara (SAHN-tah VAHR- 
vah-rah): Exquisite seaside city 100 
miles north of Los Angeles, famous for 
its annual fiesta (FYEH-stah) and its 
“queen of the missions.” 


Santa Catalina (SAHN-tah Cah-tah- 


LEE-nah): St. Catherine. Resort island 
twenty miles off mainland. 


Sepulveda (Seh-POOL-veh-thah): 
Owner of Rancho San Joaquin (Wha- 
KEEN), famous for his fast horses, hos- 
pitality, and dress. West Los Angeles 
boulevard and community in San Fer- 
nando (Fehr-NAHN-tho) Valley are 
named for him. 


Serra, Junipero (SEH-rrah; Hoo- 
NEE-peh-ro): Franciscan friar who ac- 
companied Portola to San Diego, there- 
after establishing chain of twenty-one 
missions between San Diego and San 
Francisco (Frahn-SEESS-co). He was 
known for the greatest qualities of hu- 
mility, piety, charity, and self-sacrifice 
to which the order aspires. Born in 
1713 at Mallorca, he died in 1784 and 
lies buried in Mission San Carlos at 
Carmel. 


Vallejo (Vah-YEH-ho): California 
general sympathetic to cause of Ameri- 
can annexation and for whom northern 
California city is named. 


Vizcaino (Veess-KY-no): Spanish ex- 
plorer credited with prize discovery of 
Monterey Bay in 1602, he rechristened 
with present names San Diego, Santa 
Catalina, the various Channel Islands, 
Point Concepcion, Carmel, and Monte- 
rey. 
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WHAT Is A FRIEND? 


What is a friend? I will tell you. 
It is a person with whom you dare to 
be yourself. Your soul can go naked 
with him. He seems to ask of you to 
put on nothing, only to be what you 
are. He does not want you to be 
better or worse. When you are with 
him you feel as a prisoner feels who 
has been declared innocent. You do 
not have to be on your guard. You 
can say what you think so long as 
it’s genuine you. 

He understands those conditions 
in your nature that lead others to 
misjudge you. With him you breathe 
freely. You can take off your coat 
and loosen your collar. You can air 


your little vagaries, and envies and 
hates and vicious sparks, your mean- 
nesses and absurdities, and in open- 
ing them up to him they are lost- 
dissolved in the white ocean of his 
loyalty. 

He understands; you do not have 
to be careful. You can abuse him, 
neglect him, tolerate him. He is like 
the water that cleans all you say. He 
is like wine that warms you to the 
bone. You can weep with him, laugh 
with him, pray with him, through it 
all he sees, knows and loves you. A 
friend, I repeat, is one with whom 
you dare to be yourself. 

Montgomery Weekly Letter. 





It's Electrifying! 


CARTERS. 








“ELECTRIC LINE” 


’ AN) 
We PEST ) 


Looks printed. But you typed it! Magic? Yep. 
Rugged carbons ’n ribbons custom-designed 


for electric machines. 


Don’t fight, girls, — 


there’s plenty for everybody. 
© THE CARTER'S INK COMPANY, CAMBRIDGE 42, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Cate NSA Esl 


FLYING LIBERAL ARTS TOUR 
(Departure from New York) 

March 11, 1961 

Reservation Deadline 

February 10, 1961 


SECRETARIES WEEK 
April 23-29, 1961 


SECRETARIES DAY 
April 26, 1961 


CERTIFIED PROFESSIONAL 
SECRETARY EXAMINATION 


May 5-6, 1961 


HAWAIIAN HOLIDAY 
FOR SECRETARIES 


July 23, 1961 
Deadline for Confirmed Reservations 
January 5, 1961 


HOLIDAY IN MEXICO 
July 23, 1961 


1961 INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 


Los Angeles, California 


July 19-22, 1961 


Division Presidents are requested to advise the editor imme- 
diately of the dates, city, and hotel of their 1961 division meeting. 











